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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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Driver, Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (Schweich 
Lect.), London, 1909; R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side-lights 
from Gezer, London, 1906; G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, 
Leipzig, 1908. References to many additional sonrces of infor- 
mation are given in Lord Avebury's Pre-histaric Times, and 
R. Munro's Prehistaric Scotland. 

H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 


CURSING AND BLESSING.—1. Introduc- 
tory.—Cursing and blessing are perfect opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil-wishing over good-wishing is obvions, bnt de- 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of langnage and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘material’ or ‘concrete’ 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as holo- 
psychosts, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘expression’ are actu- 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ups of a product of the two powers—thought 
and word (or Zogos)—and of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We ma 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty which he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then the word was res, not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the primal fluid of nervous life. It will be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
employed we must admit that the half-civilized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘primitive’ 
than the lowest savage. 

It also seems to the writer an unnecessary and 
illegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2. General character.—A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. The wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s own good orill. It may be, again, 
a mere wish or will; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing; or a physical action by the speaker 
to:or towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or assimi- 
lative action, we may compare the casa vividly descrihed by 
Turner. The Samoao has a system of organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Bisco a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, ‘ May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas!’ The cry ‘rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and mads the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.'! In Luang-Sermata, usual curses are: 
‘Evil shall devour you! Lightoing shall strike you!’ and so 
on.2 Snch is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and ia supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
civilization. i Í 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the back of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as will may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral] echo. 

In Melanesia the act of hlessing involves the bestowal of mana 
hy physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the wod 
hy placing his hand on the boy’s head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.3 In the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more mana than 
coast people. When they go down to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreading ont their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a ‘charm.’4 Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.® Far more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or as a symhol 
of contempt or insult.6 So the Masai spat while cursing. ‘If 
a man while cursing spits in his enemy’s eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.’? The Sakai are believed to be able to do 


1 G. Turner, Samaa, Lond. 1884, p. 184. 

2 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 1886, 
p. 317. 

8R. H. Codrington, JAI x. [1881] 285, 

4 Tb. 303. 

5 J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, Lond. 1887, p. 166 ff. 

6 Riedel, 259, 295, 406. 

78. L. and H. Hinde, Last of the Basai, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by ‘sendings' and ‘pointinga.’! Among the Fiort of 
West Africa, a sale of property becomes complete when ths 
seller has ‘hlessed’ the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
ku vana mula, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘God bless thee.’2 It seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker's good-will npon both huyer and 
thing bought, without any snpernatnral reference. There is 
here as yet no symbolism; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amplea ef symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the siyid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy hy sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.3 It is hardly necessary to point 
ont that mere impulsive action, deliherate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a hlessiag was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.4 In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lifted.> Refinements are inevitable: thus, ia the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb tonching the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin nse, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs—the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another: thus the 
ten fingers are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is efficacious.6 The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a lond voice. So, in Islam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needa to be fixed. Snch a 
curse has heen described as a ‘mental cnrse.’” The Yasts have 
a remarkable dualistic personification—‘ the cursing Thought’ 
of the Law of Mazda; the ‘strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-)oar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, aad 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘the pious and good Blessing.’ This Blessing (4friti) is two- 
fold—by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful; but the curse (upamana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by words.8 


The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
py in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals, 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or hlessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something ; it 
will float in the air seven years, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.? 

‘Curses’ in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
quickly’; they are ‘not to be turned aside.’ © What 
Grimm describes as the ‘savage heartiness’ of the 
curses which he records is the emotional force 
which has so much to do with making an impression, 


1 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
Lond. 1908, ii. 199. i 

2 R. E. Dennett, Atthe Back of the Black Man’s Mind, Lond. 
1906, p. 48. K 

a Westermarck, ‘L'Ar, or the Transference of Conditional 
“nrsea in Morocco,’ Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. 
!"ylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 371. 

4 Gn 4817, Mt 1913. 5 Lv 922, Lk 2450, 

6 Ber. 19a, 56a. 7C. Levias, in JE, 8.v. ‘Cursing.' 

8 SBE xxiii. (‘ Zend-Aveata,’ fi.) 12, 153. 

9 Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths of Ireland, Lond. 1902, ü. 57 f. 

1% Grimm, Teut. Myth. (Eng. ed., Lond. 1888) iv. 1690. 


whether in the direction of ‘suggestion’ to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘power’ 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their growth; when Ange forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered sual and without heat may still be 
efficacious. Tothepriestly blessing in the synagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.! 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives tu the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.’ As it 


is put by Westermarck, this 
‘purely magical power, independent of any snperhuman will 
. is rooted iu the close association between the wish, more 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
transferred—by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech—to the person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.’2 ò 
Just as sin ‘is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance, ’ like the materially conceived badi of 
the Malays, and the /-das of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a graphic straight line. ey 
This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 
Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
may fly over them. Among the Nandi, ‘if a son refnges to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serions 
curse, and is supposed to be fata] to the son unless he ohtaias 
forgiveness, which he can ouly do by sacrificing a goat hefore 
his father.’5 Berhers strip hefore taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.6 Plato speaks of being ‘ tainted 
bya curse.’? Arabs fear ‘the magical nature’ of an oath.8 The 
‘water of jealousy’ was believed hy the Hebrews, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.? The Kachinzes ‘bless’ their hnts hy sprinkling 
them with milk.10 The Nubians, before eating the tongue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘here is the seat of all 
curses and evil wishes.’1! Among the islanders of Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may hring death.!2 
Hence the recipient of a curse is anxions to neutralize or 
divert it. Ia the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘injunction’; the matter is put right by the 
method of toto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, lioa, on whose power his curse 
rested.13 In Samoa there isthe same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief; the latter, to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘the death bowl’ that the curse may be ‘reversed.’14 The 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cnrsing and its reversal 
The latter was whakahokitu ; thetohunga employed to conaterac 
the curse chanted a karakia containing such words as these: 
‘Great curse, long curse, 
Great curse, binding curse, 
Come hither, sacred spell 1 
Cause the curser to lie low 
Tu gloomy night !’15 
1 Gn 2735, 2 Westermarck, MZ, 1906, i. 563. 8 Zb. i. 65, 57. 
41I. Goldziher, Arab. Philol., Leyden, 1896, i. 29. 
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The Todas hava a curioug ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite ie that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaltmokh, is cursed and then the curee is at 
oace removed. The dairy-priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh, 
who rnbs it over bis head and whole body. The palo! chants a 
curae : ‘Die may he; tiger catch him; snake bite him; ace 
bill fall dowa on hio; river fallon him; wild boar bite him I’ 
etc. Rivers infera ‘that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any offenca which may have been committed against the 
dairies... . The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed ia order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if thie were aot 
done.’2 Toda sorcerers impose dieeases by cursing-epelle, 
and remove them with some snch formnla as, “May this be well; 
disease leave!'2 Thus a blessing may neutralize a curee. 
Micah’s mother cursed her aon for hie theft ; when be confessed, 
ehe rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing. 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 2311 that “the scourge shall not depart 
from his house’; and in Pr 20° ‘a just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos appear to hava the belief in the descent of the 
curse; Casalis compares it with tha case of Noah and Ham.4 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid atress on this; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.5 Among the Maorie, ‘to bid you go and cook 
your father would bea great curse, but to tell a pereon to go 
and cook hia great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
included every individual who has sprung from him.’6 3 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawia will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
“because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabe, were it to take place in their 
vicinity.7 The Moors hold that it is ‘bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken.’® 


A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest,’ ° 
The Karens have a story to the following effect: 

‘There was a man who had ten children, and he curaed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury; bnt the curse 


did the man no barm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who eent it, and all hie ten children died.’ 10 


Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Roman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
suffered as well as his victim. 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing’ of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
diflerentiated method of sympathetic or symbolie 
creation. A material A net or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the materia] result wished for. 
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So far, we have cases iu which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
‘mental’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely hecause it 
stops short of physical action hy the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to he com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more etlicacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘vehicles? and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.” To us it appears obvious that, when a 
supplignt holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘conductors’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance—in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles—we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
ray as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 

With this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes; 


‘The efficacy of a wish or a curee depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the begioning, owiog to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it ie conducted—juet as the strength of an 
electric ehock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductore are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’1 


As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected witlı that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may eite the following : 


A Maori would eay to a stone: ‘If this were your (his 
enemy's) brain, bow very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the nanıe of his enemy, and tben 
proceed to etrike or insult it. This process was a ‘curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku.2 Here ig the material for the developmeat 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his body with 
milk aod butter. It ie quite legitimate to regard this ae a case 
where the aound and the breath ‘touch’ the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmita bis ‘ conditional curse’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other pereon.’® Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment ie only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely seee it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in tha food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runa that ‘the food will repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a conditional 
curse.’4 Conversely, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, ‘it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying “In the name 
of God,” but aleo for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’ In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘the drink 
would cause his knees to swell.’ 9 


1 MI i. 586. 2 Taylor, 94. 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has helonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The aborigines of Victoria “believe that if an enemy geta 

oaseasion of anything that has belonged to them, even such 
hings as bones of animals which they have eateo, broken 
weapons, feathars, portiona of dress, piecea of skin, or rafuss of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to burn up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfrieadly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre- 
serves it ag a means of injuring the enemy. This wuwion is lent 
to any one of the triba who wishes to vent hia spite against any- 
ene belonging to the nnfriendly triba. When used asa charm, 
the wuulon is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is atuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, but at such a distance that their ahadows cannot 
tall on it. They keep chaatiog imprecationa on the enemy till 
the apear-thrower turns round and falla in his direction.’ 1 


This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 


is also the buried curse. 

In Tenimber oae can make a man ill by burying in his path 
such objects aa sharp atones or thorna, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s hody by the surgeon.?_ In the neighbouring islanda of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, the buried articles are piecea of sirih from 
the victim’s own box, or a scrap of hia hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, bnt there ia no need to place the 

embodied curse’ in the man’s path. Burial is enongh, for hera 
the object buried ia a part of the man.3 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with tabu upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
“a tambu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocation of an nnseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindalo.4 1a Ceram a trespasser incura the sicknesa wished or 
datermined by the owner who embodied it in a tabn-mark.6 In 
Samoa the ‘silent hieroglyphic taboo,’ or tapui, contains a 
curse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘May the thief he eaten by 
a white shark !’6 


Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
according to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to begin with, the mere ‘ power of the 
word’ or of the wish; and the curse of any one, 
“however ignorant’ he may he, is not to he dis- 
regarded.” But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless- 
ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a superior poaaeased great 
afficacy ; ‘if the party who curses is considerably lower io rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse had no effect.8 ‘ Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.’3 The principle of the 
whakahokitu ceremony of the Maoris is that a curae will yield 


to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful atua 
than that of the original cnrser.10 


The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous effect. 


The Nandi regard a father’a curas as heing 'most serious,’ 11 
Among the Mpongwe ‘there ia nothing which a young person 
ao much deprecatea as the curse of an aged person, and 
especially that of a revered father.’12 The Moorish proverh has 
it that ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, bnt 
if the parents curse you the saints will not cure you.’12 The 
Hebrew belief in ths inevitable efficacy of a father’a bleasing or 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as aa in- 
valuable heritage. ‘In deed and word honour thy father, that 
a hlessing may come npon thee from him. For the blessing of 
the father establisheth the houses of children; but the curse of 
the mother rooteth ont the fouodations.’14 From this passage 
lt has heen snggested that ‘the reward which in the Fifth 
Oommandment is held out to respectful children was origioally 
a reault of parental blessings.’1¢ The Scots proverb is similar : 

“A faither’s blessin’ bigs the tonn ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it doun.’ 18 
I Greece auch heliefs were no less strong. Plato puts it that 
‘the cursea of parents are, as they ought to he, mighty against 
their children, as no others are.’ And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by (Edipus, Amyntor, and Theaeus, The nao 


1 J. Dawson, Australian‘ Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 54. 
2 Riedel, 304. 3 Ib, 377. 
4 The Melanesians, 216. 5 Riedel, 140. 


8 Turner, 185. 7 Megilla, 15a. 
8 Mariner, Tonga Islands, 1817, li. 238. 
8 He 77. 10 Shortland, 75. 


N Johnston, ii. 879. 

12 J. L. Wilaon, Western Africa, 1856, p. 303. 

13 Weatermarck, i. 622. 14 Sir 3Bf, 7 
15 Westermarck, i. 622. 1f Grimm, iv. 1690. 


who assaulted his parent was polluted by a curse.l Acco: 

to the Koreans, ‘cnrsea and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobediant 
or neglectful child.’2 


The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a curse by the sin itself—a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 


relations. 

The Barea and Kundma believe that the blessing of the old 
people is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
their curse is inevitably sfücacious.8 Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance in this respect 
over the younger ; ‘the Erinyea always follow the elder-born.’4 


The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 


strong.® 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them hia 
benediction,’ a wish for ‘an abundance of the good things of 
this world.'8 Similarly among the Hehrewa and the Araha.? 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential hefore taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a hnsinesa, or contracting a marriage.8 The Moors 
say that ‘the curse of a husband ia as potent as thatof a 
father.’9 Weatermarck points out that ‘where the father was 
inveated with sacerdotal functions —as was the case among the 
ancient nations of culture—his blessinga and cursea would for 
that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.' 10 


Obviously the wishes of one who is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 


“The anathema of a priest,’ aay the Maoria, ia ‘a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.’!! A Brahman ‘may punish his 
foes by his own power alone, viz. hy his words.!? A Rajput 
raja, being anes by Brähmana, waa ‘under a ban of excom- 
munication’ even among his friends.13 There is a story that the 
curse of a Brahman girl brought a aeriea of disasters on a raja 
and his kindred.14 According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
scholar never fails.!6 The Gallas dread the dying curas of a 
priest or wizard.J8 In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
sajots or sharifa are particularly feared.17 


The belief in the power of curses and blessings 
has a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the guest. In the former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with the helief and practice. 
In the latter case may perhaps he seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. 


‘Ha that giveth nnto the poor shall not lack; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curee.'18 ‘Turn not away 
thios eyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a mao to cures thee; for if he curae thee in the hitternesa 
of his soul, hs that made him will hear hia aupplication.’19 The 
Greek beggar had his Erinys.20 The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of being visited by a curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and hecoming impoverished.’ 21 
lo Morocco, itinerant acribes go from house to house, ‘ra- 
ceiving preseats and invoking bleasings’ upon the donors. For 
the latter it is ‘a profitable hargain, since they wonld he tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the blessings of the acribes.’ A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
‘ao as to receive his blessings.’*? The Nayadis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayera, blessings upon the higher castes who giva 
them alms.23 Among the Ova-Herero ‘no curae ia re are 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from the hearth.’ % 
An offended gueat ‘might hurn the honse with the flamea of 
his anger.’2 Guests and auppliants had their Erinyes.26 To 


2 Laws, ix. 881. 2 Griffia, Corea, 1882, p. 236. 
8 Munzinger, Ostafr. Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, p. 475. 
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6 Andersson, Lake Ngami, 1856, p. 228. 
7 Cheyne, EBi i, 592; Wellhausen, Reste?, 1897, pp. 189, 191. 
pane Sitten u. Recht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1869, 
p. 90. 
8 MI i. 626. 10 7b. 1. 627. 
U Polack, New Zealandera, 1840, i. 248 f. 
12 Manu, xi. 82 f. 
13 EAE Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, 
. 659. 
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16 Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia, 1844, iii. 50. 
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22 Westermarck, i. 562. 
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the case of hospitality Westermarck applies the priaciple of 
the ‘conditional curse,’ 1 which will be discussed below. 


Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

Iu West Africa ‘tha authority which a master exercises over 
a slave ig very much modified by his coastitutional dread of 
witchcraft.’2 ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curse thee.’3 ‘Thou shalt not command [thy man-servant or 
thy maid-servant) with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be upon thee from God.’4 ‘Iu Morocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to be cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
enrsed by a Shereef.’5 ‘The houses,’ says Manu, ‘on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic.’ 8 x 

3 Special applications.—The circumstances in 
which blessings or curses are uttered, and the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. Children, in particular, 


are the recipients of the blessings of parents.” 

The blessing of Ephraim and Maaasseh by Jacob became 
amoag the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their childrea. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present boney and water to the children, aad prononnce 
blessings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper !’8 Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremoay of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a karakia 
of blessing: ‘Breathe quick, thy luag,’ etc.’ Jewish teachers 
to-day blesa their pupils. in Fiji all prayer was concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish {10 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more power- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf." To blessGod isto praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 

comes sn h E 
provocation in daily life. Blessing the king is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt bestowed a blessiag on the Pharaoh, when 
they preseated him with the symbol of life.13 The abhiseka of 
the raja iaclndeda blessing, embodied in the coosecrated water: 
tO water, thou art oaturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yajamäna’; ‘O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamaaa,’ 14 
The ceremonies of anointing aod the like oftea iavolve a bless- 
ing.15 Ia the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
anthor records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.15 

The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing.” The bismillah of Islam has a similar prin- 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.™ 

ln the Banks Islands aa ‘invocation of the dead,’ the tataro, 
is celebrated. Food is thrown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these: ‘They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them away to hell, let them he dead.’ 
in connexion with this is a practice of cursiag a mao’s ‘ eating’; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says: ‘My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.’ 19 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a seuse of modesty anda 
principle of honour grew np about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the couater-curse is: 

* Let the head of the curser 
Be baked in the oven, 
Served up for food for me, 
Dead, and gone to Night!’ 2% 
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To cnrse, kanga, was io effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food.’ It is recorded that a 
youag man, seeiag a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘the vapour rose from his head like steam from an ovea,’ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.! The regular term 
for food, kai, was discoatinned at Rotorua, because it happened 
to he the name of a chief. To use the term kai would in that 
case have been equivalent toa serious curse against the chief.2 


Down to a late period in the history of Christi- 
anity, marriage was a personal ‘arrangement’; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
upon the union. The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage. The old 
Roman marriage by confarreatio included a bene- 
dictio, formule for which are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction,’ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover the stolen 
goods.¢ The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 
Tabu is ‘a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.’° The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot always infer even 
the implied wish in ern tabu.” Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as: ‘Upon this 
man may the Ta gods Anu, Bél, Ea, and Nusku 
look wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de- 
stroy his offspring.’” The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.’ Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘Cursed he he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of ‘beating the bounds,’ in which 
the priest invoked curses on him who trans- 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks. ° 

Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common: a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘by’ atindalo.!! The self-invoked curse, which 
we shall discuss below, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
‘So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
irresponsible and unofficial use of the Divine 
name; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of vivnag, or ‘sending 
off,’ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, vawo aru /—which is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to be hanged thereon.” 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis bene- 
dictus and panis consecratus, and between bene- 
dictio vocativa and benedictio constitutiva. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, cursing and execration. 
It is in accordance with the extension of this 
principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 
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prohibition himself becomes the ‘accursed thing’ 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies ‘devoted’ to destruction.! On the 
same principle a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.’ ? 

In the OT ‘ accursed’ (AV), Aérem, should be ‘de- 
voted’ (RV)—devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.® Similarly with the Greek translation dvd@eua. 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘holiness.’* As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
excommunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘old men’ may represent the community 
in this function. 


The State officials of Athens prayed for ‘the health and safety 
of the people.’ Greek State-liturgies included a ‘comminatioa 
service,’ ia which curses were invoked upon offenders.5 Medi- 
aval and modern Christiaaity combiae a service of commiaatioa 
with the Lenten penance. This has historical connexioa with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ebal to curss those who disobeyed the 
Law, aad six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
sponding blessings upoa those who kept it. The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, aad on turaiag their faces 
to Gerizim pronouaced a blessing, and oa turning them to Ebal 
proaonnced a curse.6 The Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial efficacy when pronounced three hours after suarise is 
aoteworthy ia connexion with such formulated coaditions as 
“in the sight of God and of this congregation.’7 


Throughout their history, private cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unofficial 
over otlicial. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes the magical, the ‘mere power of the 
word ’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private dire and imprecationes which 
have survived from Greek and Roman times, chiefly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses consigning an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just as the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination is echoed in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed in 
narrative fiction. 

Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of Divine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn 3%), or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 


The Maoris took precautions to prevent enemies from getting 
possession of their dead relatives’ hones, lest they should ‘dread- 
fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.’® The Banks Islanders watch the grave ‘lest some man 
wronged hy him [the dead maa] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upoa the grave, cursing him.’ Also, ‘when a great 
man died, his friends would oot make it kaown, lest those wham 
he had oppressed should come aad spit at him after his death, 
or govgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing ia the lips, by way of cnrse.’9 Ths Greek Erinyes com- 
plete ia the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
begaa on earth.l® The Arabs of Southern Morocco ‘ maintaia 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have heen cursed by their parents, 
those who have been guilty of ualawful homicide, and those who 
have hurned corn. They say that every grain curses him who 
burns it. Plates 
The connexion between curses and the belief in 
punishments after death has been drawn out by 
Westermarck.”* i 
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In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated hy 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curseand 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.? Esthoaiaa 
fishermen helieve that good luck will attend their fishiag if 
beforehand they are cursed. A fisherman will accordingly play 
some practical joke on a friead in order to receive his resent- 
meat in words. Ths more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse hriags at least three fish into his 
net.2 To ohviate punishment for ritual sin, or to ‘ procure ahso- 
lutioa,’ a Behari maa will throw stones into a neighhonr’s honse. 
Ths result is the reception of ahuse, or even of personal 
violeace.8 ` i 

4. Conditional cursing and hlessing.— What 
Westermarck terms the ‘conditional curse,’ which 
he was the first student to remark, is an import- 
ant development of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
peed faith, honesty, and truthfulness. Put in its 
owest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
frequent.*® 

“The term !.'@r,' Westermarck writes, ‘isapplied hy the Moors 
to a compulsory relatioa of a peculiar kiad ia which one person 
stands to another. The common expression, dna far allih u 
‘drak, “I am ia God’s'@r and your ‘ér,” implies that a maa is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, whatever 
it may he, as also that if he does not do so his own welfare is at 
stake. Tha phrase “ In God's ‘ér” oaly serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal: “I am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.” But the word ¢-‘dr is also 
used to denote the act hy means of which a person places hiniself 
in the said relationship to another. Hdd l-'âr ‘dlik, “This is 
‘ar on you,” is tha phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
graat the request, he answers, Hdd l-‘dr yihrüs fik, ‘May this 
‘ar recoil upon you.” The constraining character of /-‘d: is due 
to ths fact that it implies the transfereace of a conditional 
curse:—If you do not do what I wish you to do, then ıaay yon 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happea to 
yon. That l'ar implicitly contains a coaditional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by the people themselves, although iu some cases 
this notion may hs somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
faded away.’ 5 o 3 N 
‘he various acts which establish ¿“âr all serve as 
‘outward conductors of conditional curses.’ ‘Ar 
may be made by taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘This is‘@r for you.’ Another 
method is to present food. If the man accepts, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him, Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
‘I am in God’s ‘dr and your ‘@r.’® An injured 
husband may put ‘dr upon the governor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a piece of his tent- 
cloth over his head; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and cine to another tribe. 
‘The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
‘from there to be transferred to the person’ in- 
voked. ‘Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
takes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘ ae him a nice entertainment.’ 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairu may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 
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make a cairn, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as he throws it away, says: ‘ As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy.’ 
The sacrifice of an anima] on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making‘är. To ses the 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the bis- 
millah, ‘In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.! The 
practice 

‘is resorted to for a variety of purposes: to obtain pardon from 
the governnient ; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge; or to secure assist- 


ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.” It 
‘plays a very important part ia the social life of the people.’2 


It is also employed to put pressure upon jinn and 
dead saints—usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a söyid is ‘dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says: ‘I promised 
thee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business.’ Here we approach 
the conditional ‘blessing.’ Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the siyid, 
saying: ‘I threw, O saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this corn.’ ‘This is ‘dr on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marek points out, ‘but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magie.’ $ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied in symbolic 
action. 


The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the ‘ priest’ to 
curse the thief and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of the curse. Again, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, the village-gad, 
and each person places his hand thereon, saying: ‘I lay hand 
on the stone. if I stole the thing, may fi speedily die!’ The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implied curse: ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family!’ So, in ordinary disputes, a 
ian will say: ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is true.’ 
In jene way, European boys ‘ touch wood’ as a guarantee 
of truth. 


An oath may be regarded as ‘essentially a con- 
ditional self-impreeation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true.’® Al the resources 
of symbolic magie are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this principle. 

In Tenimber the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and thea drinks his own blood, iu which a sword 
has beea dipped.? The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying: ‘If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear!’6 The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit: ‘If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I he freed and cleared from my oath; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction l'9 The Greek dpxos was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘hy.’ The Ostyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.!0 Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit Harivarkga, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman; Muhammadaas, on the Qur'an; 
Christians, on the Bible. 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mbiam, and repeats these words: ‘if I have heen guilty of this 
crime... then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me!’l2 ‘Eating the 
fetish ' and ‘drinking the water of cursing’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu égapatha 
denotes both oath and ordeal. The medisval ‘trial by combat’ 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury.13 The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran: ‘Et 
si aliter est quam dixi et juravi, tuac hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi corpus non pertrauseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 


1 Westermarck, ‘L-'Ar,' 363 ff. 2 Ib. 366. 

3 Ib. 369. 4 Ib. 371. 5 Turner, 30, 184. 
6 Westermarck, MI ii. 118. 7 Riedel, 284. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magie, 1900, p. 525. 

9 W. Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 238. 

10 Castrén, quoted by Westermarck, MTZ ii. 119. 

1l Westermarck, ti. 120 (quoting authorities). 

12 M. H. Kingsley, West Africa, 1897, p. 465. 

33 Westermarck, i. 505. ii. 689 (with authorities). 


faucibus meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interticiat me statim 
in momento.’! 


In the eontract and covenant a mutual conditional 
eurse is largely used. 

Thus the 'éhéd of the Moors is the mutual form of ‘dr. Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or turbans; and ‘it is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’ ? Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying: ‘This is “dhéd between 
you.’® A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay him."4 
In the pela rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall aad swords dipped. This 
they alternately eat.6 Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.6 To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Malagascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a loug mutual imprecation over the blood: ‘O this 
miserable fowl weltering in its blood! Thy liver do we eat. 
. . . Should either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, Iet 
this covenaat prove a curse to him.’? 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the eurse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of union. Since, moreover, 
all these analogous principles pass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In reconeiliatory ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is sufficient ; the idea 
of the eurse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per- 
jury. According to Roman legal theory, the 
sanctio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, however, as that of the 
Australians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. r 

. The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
—The distinetion between the ‘magical’ and the 
‘religious’ eurse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘magical’ or ‘religions’ as 
the other, while neither is the more eflieacious. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the utterer. 
His invoeation of the god to execute for hiin his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force of the wish, in faet, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still the characteristic of 
his wish. Psychologically, it is diflieult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation ; to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand. «nd an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, when a 
man says ‘God bless you!’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
‘Bless you !’ 

Furtlier, there is the tendeney for the prineiple 
of the eurse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of eulture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘eursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta; 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the eurse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may be the notion ‘of a perseeuting ghost, whose 

1 Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16. 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.’! Allegorical figures of 
curses were laden by painters in pictures of 
the wicked in hell? Subsequently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus.’ The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that he will injure or benetit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in the name of a lioa, a powerful 
spirit. His connexion with the lio’a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.* The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
spirit invoked, but by the use of his power. The 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of ‘the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might be used with 
advantage in any curse.’> Among the Hebrews 
the ‘Name’ had peculiarimportance. In the next 
plese the appeal may take the form of a conditional 

lessing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to Sürya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’® This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the intervention of a supernatural 
power.” The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired. A furtber step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
‘governs them.’® dpd is both ‘ prayer’ and ‘curse’ ; 
so is the Manx word gwee.® Prayer is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer. Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to effect a curse or a blessing ; ” 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim. Thus the 
phrase ‘by,’ ‘for the sake of,’ and the like, are 

ut vague expressions of the actual relation be- 
tween the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration is 
described in English terms as awearing ‘by’ a forbidden food, 
or ‘hy ' some powerful findalo.13 The Toda palol praya with a 
gurgliog ntterance in the throat: ‘May it he well!’ or ‘May 
it be blessed . . . with the bnffaloes and calves ; may there he 
no disease; ... may clouds rise, may grass flonrish, may water 
spring . . . for the saks of" certain ‘objects of reverence.’ This 
term, idith, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the idea of supplication; it is also employed 
in sorcery.14 

A modern Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ is thus widely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, so to say, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6. Connexion with morality.—Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution; while prayer may still retain its use 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the enrse and the blessing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
ettect, or may be turned by God into a blessing. ë 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All-Just. The Greeks 
modified their theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 
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ress: 


commits new sins.! At one end of the process we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surpu 
of the Chaldzans, asking for relief from the effects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness ;? or ‘the thief in- 
vokes God while he breaks into the house,’ the 
bandit the Virgin? At the other, the god rewards 
or ae independently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,’ 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deserved, it is per se inefficacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

LITERATURE.— The literature has been given fully io the foot- 
notes. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


CUSTOM.—In the course of his discussion 
en ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows (Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 151: for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27f.): 


‘A custom is any narm of volunfary actioa that has been 
developed in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free to obey or disobey, as one chooses. . . . And itis 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness dues nut extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the general conscionsness of society. .. . In custom 
the settled habits of the human race and of its subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has became mechanical; custom, 
habitual conduct that has become generic... . It is true that 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But these, like 
custom itself, ara never of the obligatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
in objectiva menaces like the laws of the state.’ b. 

Custom is closely connected both with habit and 
with usage, the distinction of each from the other 
being thus well set forth by Wundt (op. cit. p. 


156 f.) : 

‘Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own. .. . Habit is an 
individual rule ot condnet,5 If the acts of the individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to which he 
belongs, habit becomes usage. ... Custom forms a smaller 
circle within this general field of usage. Custom is habit: it 
ig marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actioas. 
Custom is usage : it is always the custom ot some community. 
But it has, further, what usage lacks—a normative character. 
Conformity to cnstom is not, like conformity to nsage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has the sanction of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit is left 
absolutely and entirely to chaice, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exercises a practical compulsian through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity ot 
a constraining norm.’ 


On the other hand, custom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is different, so that 
in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, be 
strong enough to impress his own particular habit 
on his fellows, may influence custom, or even give 
rise to a new custom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specific instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
e.g. ‘it was the custom of R. Judah b. 'Illai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the Jewish community’). This, by the very nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfelt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 
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